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expresses the conviction that the Entente is not a model League be- 
cause it is a combination against Germany. He condemns the union 
of Mittel-Europa because it is imperialistic and, if it had conquered 
in the war, would have gone on to other fields conquering and sub- 
jugating. It would have had no liking for democracy within its com- 
ponent nations and none for the principle of democracy in the 
relation of these nations to each other. It would have been a world 
empire with Mittel-Europa as its central area, Prussia as its ruler 
and the Hohenzollern system over all. The opposing union — that is, 
the Entente — certainly will not be criticized on that ground, and 
facts which prove this are contained both in the book itself, and in 
Professor Emery's criticism. The Entente derived its vigor from 
the fact that it was ' ' against something ' ' and world-wide imperialism 
was that "something." Germany was the embodiment of it, while 
within the Entente the democratic principle prevailed in both a na- 
tional and an international way, except in Eussia which has ceased to 
be an element. There was democracy within the states and between 
them and it will be hard to find in discriminations against Ger- 
many which were put into the Treaty of Peace for no other pur- 
pose than to make the world secure against German imperialism, 
an evidence that the Entente, itself, is not already the proper nucleus 
for a much broader union, ultimately including a renovated Germany, 
and capable of accomplishing the ends which, in this work, are so 
well defined as the most pressing need of the world of to-day. The 
great value of the work is the revelation it makes of the new con- 
ditions which make some such effective union of nations a sine qua 
non of future prosperity and peace. 

John Bates Clark. 



Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1919. pp. 398. 

"This volume," the author tells us in his preface, "is in some 
sort the sequel to a book on the problem of sovereignty — published 
in March, 1917. It covers rather broader ground, since its main 
object is to insist that the problem of sovereignty is only a special 
case of the problem of authority." Conceiving the state as an aggre- 
gation of certain group-units rather than as an organized citizen- 
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community whose final cause is the welfare of a united although 
complex hody, our author is inclined to deny (page 81) 

the claim of the state to represent in any dominant and exclusive fashion the 
will of society as a whole. It is true that it does in fact absorb the vital part 
of social power; but it is yet in no way obvious that it ought to do so. It is in 
no way obvious immediately it is admitted that each individual himself is in fact 
a center of diverse and possibly conflicting loyalties, and that in any sane political 
ethic, the real direction of his allegiance ought to point to where, as he thinks, 
the social end is most likely to be achieved., Clearly there are many forms of 
association competing for his allegiance. 

Our author doubts the possibility of continuity in the present poli- 
tical order in the United States, and thinks the dawn of a "new 
time" to be already brightening the sky. Nor will this coming re- 
generation find its pattern in existing democratic institutions. 

What, in a sense, is being born is a realization of the state; but it is a realiza- 
tion that is fundamentally different from anything that Europe has thus far 
known. For it starts out from an unqualified acceptance of political democracy 
and the basic European struggle of the last hundred years is thus omitted (p. 
116). . . . It is towards a new orientation of ideals that America is moving. 
... It is upon this fact that ours is an age of vital transition that the evidence 
seems clearly to concentrate. . . . Violence, as with the militant suffragists in 
England, may well come to be regarded as a normal weapon of political con- 
troversy; nor have those who suffered imprisonment for their acts regarded the 
penalty as other than a privilege. In such an aspect, the sovereignty of the 
state, in the only sense in which that sovereignty can be regarded as a working 
hypothesis, no longer commands anything more than a partial and spasmodic 
acceptance (pp. 117-119). . . . The one thing in which we can have confidence 
as a means of progress is the logic of reason. We thus insist, on the contrary, 
that the mind of each man, in all the aspects conferred upon him by his 
character as a social and a solitary being, pass judgment upon the state; and 
we ask for his condemnation of its policy where he feels it in conflict with 
the right. 

That, surely, is the only environment in which the plant of liberty can flourish. 
It implies, from the very nature of things, insistence that the allegiance of man 
to the state is secondary to his allegiance to what he may conceive his duty to 
society as a whole. It is, as a secondary allegiance, competing in the sense 
that the need for safeguards demands the erection of alternative loyalties which 
may, in any given synthesis, oppose their wills to that of the state (pp. 121-122). 

Mr. Laski clearly discerns no single final authority in the state, 
and hence individual loyalty may well find its objective in various 
directions. But any such view excludes the conception of the state 
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as a citizen-body whose diverse elements must be regarded as fused 
in a higher synthesis of the whole. Assuredly it is in vain that we 
posit any coherent system of political administration unless this be 
supported by enforceable law derived from a single ultimate source. 
Here alone can we hope to find the order indispensable to every prac- 
ticable government. Although our differences be adjusted through 
judicial or arbitral decision, there is none the less need of an en- 
forcing power. In other words, order springing from law clothed 
with a definite sanction must be clearly visible in every state-plan. 
Nor do the highly disturbed conditions now in evidence on so wide a 
field call for the emergence of new principles of action, but rather 
for an evenly balanced application of very ancient and familiar prin- 
ciples to the special needs of the moment. Political authority — one 
and indivisible — must be recognized and obeyed by every section or 
group in the state; these groups cannot claim to be themselves the 
springs of a power which must be securely posited before they may 
even claim to exist. 

Three chapters of Mr. Laski 's book are devoted to carefully executed 
studies of Bonald, Lamennais, and Royer-Collard, while the fifth and 
concluding chapter reviews at some length present-day aspects of 
"Administrative Syndicalism in Prance." The Vicomte de Bonald, 
the most celebrated protagonist of theocratic conceptions during the 
reign of Louis XVIII, preceded in his theories by some twenty years 
the Swiss von Haller, whose work on the restoration of political 
science saw the light in 1816, he being thus a contemporary of Joseph 
de Maistre and the famous group of constitutional royalists known 
as "Doctrinaires." The members of this group, whose aims are ably 
sketched in the Histoire Generale (Vol. 10, Ch. III.) and in the 
Cambridge Modern History (Vol. X, Ch. II), were: Royer-Collard, 
Camille Jordan, de Serre, de Barante, Guizot, Lain6, Maine de Biran, 
Beugnot, Mounier, Remusat, de Broglie, Decazes. To the present 
writer Mr. Laski 's painstaking industry tends at times to somewhat 
obscure a clear view of the notable subjects of his essays, though 
the student will gain much information from these pages. The author, 
however, is by no means exact at all points as, for example, in his 
appended "Note on the Bibliography of Lamennais" (pp. 388-389), 
which is neither as complete nor as accurate as the bibliography ap- 
pended to the valuable article on Lamennais in the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. Laski 's book will be read with 
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interest by all interested in the many new views of society and gov- 
ernment now being developed. 

Gordon E. Sherman. 



International Waterways. By Paul Morgan Ogilvie, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. pp. 424. 

The author sees a closer connection between the freedom of naviga- 
tion on the high seas and the principles of law relating to inter- 
national rivers than will perhaps be generally admitted. But even 
if his view is extreme, he has at least helped clear thinking by show- 
ing that as commerce in its relations to modern society is a vital 
necessity (p. 8), the legal aspects of that commerce should be viewed 
as a whole and not piecemeal or according to some arbitrary classi- 
fication of subject matter. 

After some general discussion of the importance and development 
of water-borne commerce, there is a chapter on the institution of 
maritime law which is almost unrelated to the rest of the work. The 
connection which the author assumes between the early codes and 
"the unrestrained navigation of the sea" (p. 29) cannot fairly be 
said to exist, either historically or logically. 

The historical sketch of sovereignty and freedom of the seas is on 
the whole an admirable summary, although not all of its conclusions 
will be accepted. The author does not sufficiently explain the British 
policy of the nineteenth century (p. 106) and his statement as to the 
liberality of the British view is far too sweeping. See, for example, 
President Grant's message of December 5, 1870, in Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, Vol. VII, pp. 102-105. 

In his consideration of limitations on the use of the sea during war, 
the author assumes an exactness of legal right before the outbreak 
of the World War (p. 133), which did not exist, and The Hague 
Conventions and the Declaration of London are not even mentioned. 
The author says, "the laws of maritime warfare represent a virtual 
compromise between the irreconcilable interests of neutrals and bel- 
ligerents" (p. 134), whereas the failure to agree upon the Declaration 
of London, aside from any consideration of events since 1914, is alone 
sufficient to show that no such compromise had been reached even 
nominally. 

Mr. Ogilvie would date the principle of freedom of navigation in 



